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The  Problems  of  the  Feed 

As  a  result  of  the  damage  to  crops  from  rust,  the  problem  of 
realizing  some  value  from  rusted  grain  is  confronting  a  large  number 
01  people.  Nor  does  this  problem  present  itself  in  the  same  way  to  all 
who  have  to  face  it.  In  some  cases  the  crop  is  so  badly  rusted  that 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  cutting;  that  part  is  plain.  There 
ni.iy  be  no  grain  whatever  in  the  heads,  or  there  may  be  up  to  ten 
Inishels  of  wheat  or  twenty  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre,  of  very  poor 
quality.  To  cut  such  a  crop  is  obviously  a  waste  of  time  and  twine, 
l>iit  in  many  cases  the  cutting  is  already  done,  and  so  the  problem  is 
^^•oinplicated. 

A  second  division  of  a  crop  may  be  made  .nto  a  class  running  from 
ten  bushels  to  sixteen  bushels  of  wheat  of  poor  quality  and  from  twenty 
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to  thirty-five  bushels  of  oats.    Such  crops  are  probably  all  cut  by  ths 
time,  but  whether  or  not  to  thresh  them  is  the  problem. 

A  third  division  may  be  made  of  crops  that  will  yield  over  tlic 
amounts  mentioned  in  the  second  division.  Such  crops  arc:  wortli 
cutting  and  threshing  this  year,  even  though  the  straw  is  weak,  broki  ! 
and  tangled,  but  the  grain  is  of  poor  quality  and,  if  used  for  feediii, 
purposes,  will  be  comparatively  low  in  feeding  value. 

The  real  problem  of  disposing  of  damaged  crops  presents  itself 
\yhen  one  has  crops  which  fall  into  either  the  first  or  second  classifii.i 
tions.  With  the  first  mentioned  crops  one  may  decide  to  cut — or  tl  r 
crop  may  already  be  cut  and  there  may  be  enough  grain  in  the  hea.K 
to  constitute  considerable  feeding  valug  which  one  is  loath  to  losr 
Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  rusted  straw  without  any  grain 
in  it,  or  with  from  a  pound  to  two  pounds  of  light  shrivelled  grain  t  . 
the  sheaf,  is  of  less  value  than  clean  straw,  although,  under  actual 
test,  the  rusted  straw  contains  more  valuable  food  elements  than 
clean  straw.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  contradiction  is  that 
rust  has  arrested  and  held  in  the  straw  much  of  the  food  value  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  grain,  but  at  the  same  time  the  rust  ha^ 
made  the  straw  so  distasteful  that  animals  will  not  readily  eat  it  an! 
so  use  the  food  value  of  rusted  straw. 

One  cannot  say  with  exact  definiteness  just  what  should  be  doiu 
with  the  rusted  crops  that  carry  less  than  enough  grain  to  make  them 
up  to  the  value  of  good  straw,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  great 
variations  in  the  actual  value  of  such  crops  and  diflferent  men  are  in 
different  positions  to  use  that  value.  However,  it  is  generally  safe  t  > 
spend  little  effort  on  fields  that  carry  less  than  ten  bushels  of  shrivelli  ! 
,.heat  or  twenty  bu.shels  of  light  oats.  If  one  has  cattle  or  sheep,  ■ 
can  get  them  without  much  trouble,  they  should  be  given  the  run  ■  i 
such  fields,  but  it  would  be  doubtful  economy  to  buy  stock  especially 
for  such  fields,  in  view  of  high  interest  rates  and  the  narrow  margin 
between  feeder  and  butcher  cattle.  With  such  fields  the  loss  may  as 
well  be  made  complete  with  the  plow  or  a  fire. 

With  crops  that  fall  into  the  seci  nd  class  (that  is,  that  have  been 
considered  good  enough  to  cut  but  of  doubtful  value  for  threshing) 
there  is  almost  a  pressing  necessity  to  realize  value  by  feeding.  Such 
crops  are  of  much  greater  value  than  threshed  straw,  but  of  much  le^^s 
value  than  green  sheaves  or  hay,  and  already  there  has  been  spent 
time  of  cutting  and  stooking,  but  to  thresh  would  not  pay,  and  clearly 
the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  feed.  The.,  enter  all  the  secondary 
considerations  in  the  question  of  feeding  stock:  the  water  supply, 
shelter,  available  labor,  supply  of  money,  interest  rates,  supply  and 
cost  of  stock,  market  conditions  now  and  in  sixty,  ninety,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  days.  Also,  one  has  to  consider 
whether  or  not  he  will  make  stock  feeding  a  regular  practice,  for,  if  be 
does  not,  he  will  have  to  pay  for  extra  equipment  and  experience  out 
of  one  season's  operations.  With  a  crop  such  as  we  are  considering 
already  cut  there  should  be  no  hesitation  to  stack,  or,  if  not  cut,  much 
of  it  should  be  cut  to  be  stacked  and  the  balance  left  for  stock  to 
feed  off  before  the  snow  falls. 
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goln,  into  the  I  n.ted  Stat.-,  f„r  furth.-r  dnvelop„.ont  and  fntuming!     (Ph^to  by  Mu.Lba     * 
Uept.  i)f  Agriculture) 

The  Animals  to  Feed 

Having  the  crop  to  be  fed,  there  is  then  the  necessity  of  getting 
.he  stock  and  of  caring  for  them.  In  some  cases  cattle  may  be  had 
-cally  from  those  who  make  a  practise  of  selHng  feeders  in  the  fall  • 
other  cases  one  would  have  to  get  his  stock  from  the  central' 
markets.  In  the  first  case,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  for  time  for 
payment,  but  m  the  second  case  the  cattle  would,  have  to  be  paid  for 
before  they  were  delivered.    To  complete  such  a  transaction,  it  would 
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be  necessary  in  many  cases  to  arrange  with  a  bank  for  a  loan.  '1 1. is 
will  be  a  complete  barrier  to  many  and  a  handicap  to  others  for  tlic 
reason  that  interest  rates  are  high  and  Manitoba  farmery  aave  not,  ts 
a  class,  established  a  reputation  for  making  money  out  of  cattle 
feeding;  bankers,  therefore,  do  not  readily  advance  money  for  feeding- 
opv'rations. 

The  man  who  finds  himself  in  a  position  to  buy  cattle  or  sh>> ,. 
for  feeding  should  maV';  careful  enquiries  as  to  the  sources  of  feeler 
cattle  supply.  It  may  e  tl.at  dealers  of  his  acquaintance  can  get  bun 
a  lot  without  a  very  heavy  freight  charge  or  a  long  railway  trip.  Siu  li 
stock  is  usually  more  desirable  than  stuff  that  has  travelled  far.  i  >n 
the  other  hand,  one  can  visit  such  a  market  as  Winnipeg,  make  tiie 
acquaintance  of  dealers  and  sort  up  a  shipment  of  cattl>*  on  the  spit. 
Or  arrangements  can  be  made  with  commission  men  to  select  and  ^liip 
without  the  trouble  of  a  personal  trip  to  the  market.  This  is  beinj; 
done  every  day  on  a  considerable  scale  by  both  Canadian  ami 
American  farmers,  and  reasonable  satisfaction  is  the  general  result. 

In  the  classification  of  cattle  on  the  market  "Feeders"  art  a 
distinct  type.  They  ate  cattle  that  are  not  well  enough  finished  to  he 
called  "Butchers."  They  ihay  be  small  or  well  grown,  but  they  arc 
alv.'ays  capable  of  taking  on  more  flesh.  When  a  dealer  is  asked  to 
sort  up  a  load  of  feeders,  he  has  a  definite  type  in  mind.  The  bu> «.  r. 
howe\»:r,  should  say  whether  or  not  he  wants  light  or  heavy  feedirs 
and  whether  "short"  or  "long"  feeders.  By  "short  feeders"  is  meant 
well  grown  cattle  in  fair  condition ;  "long  feeders"  are  usually  thinner 
and  come  cheaper.  I.i  the  market  at  present  "short  feeders"  sell  for 
about  the  same  as  "butchers,"  so  that  it  is  often  hard  to  see  where 
money  can  be  made  out  of  "short  feeders."  As  between  "long  feeders" 
and  butchers"  or  even  "short  feeders,"  there  is  considerable  spread, 
so  that  it  appears  quite  safe  to  !>uy  quite  thin  cattle  and  simply  ki  e[i 
them  growing  while  putting  on  as  much  flesh  as  possible.  At  present 
opinion  is  somewhat  divided  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  put  in  thin 
cattle,  "long  feeders"  or  cattle  in  higher  finish — "short  feeders." 
Experienced  cattle  feeders  naturally  feel  safer  with  the  "sli'rt 
feeders."  They  can  feed  and  finish  them  and  get  them  back  to  market 
before  prices  go  off  very  badly,  if  the  market  takes  a  down  turn,  ;.  id, 
if  it  tends  upwards,  they  are  safe  with  a  quick  turnover.  Americ  an 
feeders  are  taking  the  bulk  of  this  type  of  feeder  frorp  the  Winnijieg 
market  at  present.  Inexperienced  feeders  are,  however,  inclined  to 
select  cattle  that  cost  less  money  and  so  offer  a  wider  spread  botw  een 
buying  price  and  prospective  selling  price  for  butcher  cattle.  It  goes 
without  saying,  of  course,  that  well  bred  beef  types  are  much  more 
desirable  than  dai>     bred  or  nondescript  cattle. 

Equipment 

When  a  man  decides  lo  realize  upon  the  value  of  his  rusted  erop 
by  feeding  stock,  he  should  seriously  consider  making  feedinr  a 
regular  practise.  He  will  require  to  provide  a  certain  amoun 
shelter,  fencing  and  conveniences  for  feeding  which  will  serve  for 
more  than  one  year,  and  also  in  feeding  one  requires  to  test  his  ablitv 
and  facilities  over  a  period  of  years  before  he  can  reach  a  6tf-  'ite 


conclusion  as  to  what  the  practice  offers.  A^  the  same  time  one 
should  no  launch  into  heavy  expense  and  elaborate  equipme  t  to  feed 
a  bunch  of  catt  e.    Provision  should  be  made  to  keep  the  cat  le  on  the 

^.'^' M°K  ^T'  '"  ^^'.^^^"^  °'"  '"  ^  ^°"^^  i^  the  grain  is  stacked  water 
should  be  always  available,  and.  when  cold  weather  sets  in  there 'shoufd 
be  the  natural  shelter  of  a  bluff  of  timber  or  a  light  boaS  shed  wSich 
may  be  covered  w.th  straw.  Conveniently  located  in  such  shelter 
should  be  feedmg  tables  of  plank  about  three  feet  wide  on  which  to 

^1  u^A  '''^''\  *^^  *""'^  ^"'^"  «"d  '^'■ge  ^^cks  to  carry  the 
unthreshed  rusted  gram,  which  is  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  fodder. 

C  utline  of  Feeding  Operations 

An  outline  of  fr«dinp  operations  with  the  object  of  utilizing  a 
rust  .d  crop  nn^-ht  run  so.  ething  like  this:  Stack  the  grain  near  the 
place  where  feed..,g  ,*  to    .,  done,  then,  as  early  as  possible,  Ie[  the 
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cattle  have  the  run  of  any  field  that  may  not  be  cut  or  of  other 
stubble.  About  the  time  the  gruund  freezes  too  hard  to  plow,  beffi.i 
feeding  about  one  sheaf  of  the  rusted  grain  to  each  animal  three  times 
a  day.  If  there  j-*  less  than  a  pound  of  grain  to  the  sheaf,  chop  should 
be  fed  on  the  plank  tables,  in  the  feet*  g  yard,  or  in  the  manger  if  the 
catt  e  are  kept  mside.  In  about  two  weeks  give  all  the  sh<avcs  the 
cattle  will  clean  up  reasonably  well  and  continue  the  chop  unless 
there  IS  more  than  the  pound  of  grain  in  each  sheaf.  This  feeding 
mav  be  kept  up,  contmually  iiureasing  the  i  lin  as  the  cattle  seem  to 
make  weight,  until  along  in  February  each  animal  is  getting  about 
twelve  pounds  of  grain  per  day  all  told,  that  is  from  sheaves  and  as 
chop  or  sheaves  not  rusted.  In  no  case  would  it  be  well  to  feed  hay 
until  all  the  rusted  sheaves  to  be  fed  I-  ..1  been  used  up;  the  taste  for 
hay  would  destroy  the  habit  of  eating  aic  sheaves,  but  hay  may  be  fed 
during  the  last  two  to  four  weeks  of  the  feeding  period. 

During  the  whole  time  water  and  salt  should  be  provided  and 
the  water  may  be  kept  from  ireezing  in  a  large  trough  by  the  use  of 
a  tank  heater.  If  the  cat  are  fed  outside,  they  should  stand  knee 
deep  m  straw  and  the  ...  -Iter  should  protect  from  the  prevailing 
winds.  ,  '^  '» 

Cattle,  handled  as  described,  should  make  from  a  half  pound  to 
two  pounds  per  day,  depending  upon  how  good  the  sheaves  may  be 
and  how  well  adapted  the  cattle  are  for  feeding. 

The  Necessary  "Spread"  in  Price 
In  feeding  enterprises  there  is  generally  an  attempt  made  to 
determine  how  much  spread  there  should  be  between  the  cost  of 
feeders  and  selling  price  of  t!ie  finished  "butcher"  cattle  This 
spread,  of  course,  should  be  wide  enough  to  warrant  men  with  average 
success  in  feeding  in  keeping  it  up.  In  most  calculatic  this  spread 
is  put  at  two  cents.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  profit  is  r.  nade  when 
the  spread  is  two  cents,  but  frequently  the  spread  is  ,  'ow  as  one 
cent  per  pound.  At  one  cent  a  pound  it  may  not  be  possible  to  make 
a  profit  where  the  feed  is  given  current  market  values ;  but  murh  of 
the  feed  that  may  be  used  this  year  is  without  a  very  definite  market 
value.  It  borders  closely  upon  the  classification  of  waste,  so  that  if 
the  spread  is  less  than  sufficient  to  show  a  profit  with  the  feeds  valued 
at  current  prices  for  grain,  it  mav  be  advisable  to  feed  for  the  sake  of 
giving  a  value  to  waste. 
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Supplementary  Data 

IV.  .wd  by  Manitoba  Depaftm.  ul    f  Akh.  ulr,  r. 

cattle  du..ngt;.e     .r;';"winter  '■"'•'""'  '^'"'^'"^  "f  ^«rfi"B 

In   fb.   F    ^'*"*^  ^•'""  ^'y  ***nitob«  F*d  Steers 

Superinte'ndem  KS  0(7.2:1^  ^"^  '''  V^--^  Series). 
the  result  of  feeding  ca  tie  ^ut  J  Zl.  ,^'^f^"'"'^'"^''*'  ^--irm.  presents 
.n  a  clearing  made  in  a  thick  oak  S       """*''  """''  '  '""*'^^"'  *"«?« 

^^  steers  which  during  the  fivryears"    e.^.U'H  ^T'\?^  ?"  ^'^'^  f''"  ^^^h 

commencement  oflhe  feeding  period  Ifn  ,^  ^^  •'"  ^^'^^t  at  the 
average  of  156  days  (a  littirover  fiv.  m^i[-\  ^'"l  *'"'"'=^  '^^"^  ^^^  »" 
average  daily  gain  of  1.?  ipotS  nmin.W  .'^'  *'''  "'"'''''  '"•''^^  «" 
end  of  the  period  of  1217  lbs  ■^"■^"•'ng:  an  average  weight  at  the 

consS3ytv;:;"\c^:^lil;i  1 7r  ;'^  ^^'^  -^  -"'^  -•«<! 

autumn  cost  being  S.ll  "9  ner  .nimn?  ^  J^  u"^"  >'"''*'"^-  ♦'^'^  average 
the  spring  following:  -'eing^i^^ST:  'i.f  4^^^';'  "'""'^  '"^'' 
of  five  years  the  average  snrin^  senL'llT-  ""'  "^"""S^  ^  P"'od 

the  fall  buying  price  of'ihe  S  aniSc^""  ^^'^^  "^"^«  *han  double 

cost^o?"  rr:it^Xs\°j  t'  :r  •  7'  ----^  *^-  ^'^^ 

assumption  in  cattle  feeding  experiments  th^  ."''""'''  ^'K'  "^"^' 
these  steers  was  $9.14  Mr  MrSl  f  !l  ^  average  profit  upon 
prices  realized  for  grains  fed  to  bL?"  T^''.  "°*"'  '^^^  '^^  »ver?ge 
five  years  was  as  fo^low^  *  "'  out-of-doors  steers  during  the 

o»u     

Barley  ...  P*""  bushel  56  cents 

It  is  tn  h*.  hnr„»  •  •    ;,'  ■   ■; P"  bushel  79  cents 

these  yeVrs  was^^TthTrTs  ecrVoHSh^J  *f^  f^"  ^'^'^"  ^"""^ 
heing  ordinary  threshed  slrawUT.bT^^''.  ^^^  P^ncipal  ration 
of  other  feeds,  as  indicaterU^  fb  ^^^PP^*!  gram  with  a  little  supply 
Also  it  is  to  b^  Remembered  hat  ^1//,^'*'  '^^  '''^  •"^'^•^^^'  '^^^ol 
Prown  aniruals  that  could  be  fitted'  ^^^''^P^'''.'"^"*^  'l'^'  '"i"  with  well 
months.  On  the  other  hanH  n,!  f  "^""^^  ''"*-'^'='"  steers  in  five 
feed  this  season  mgh  prefe'r  to  fJed'Tn'  ^;^»!  ^^^"ndance  of  spare 
those  calved  duringfhe  ^^rlng  of  1915   ^"'^  "^  ^^^  ■^^°^'^-  ^^P^'  W. 

resuUs^^r;lt^Sdin/ots;t"in^']v?^fr  't  *°  -^'-^  -'^hentic 
of  years,  the  Department  be  ielinl%b.^r''°^^  throughout  a  number 
instructive.  bel.evmg  that  these  results  cannot  fail  to  be 

Thro.,  .,  .u   ^  ^*'"'^  °^  Winnipeg  Cattle  Prices 

uho^'a^t  m^JtrSeif  r'^^^^^^^^^^^  l'^'''  T^'^^'  °^  ^^^  ^-•^-«. 

has  made  a  study  of  the  orice^  ??  fspection.   the   Department 

J>  01  tne  prices  lur  several  seasons  past  of  feeder  and 
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stocker  cattle  in  the  fall  in  relation  to  the  prices  of  butcher  cattle 
during  the  spring  respectively  succeeding.  The  months  chosen  for 
these  studies  have  been  September  and  April,  and  below  are  the 
findings.  In  these  figures  extremes  have  been  avoided ;  for  instance, 
some  carloads  of  extra  choice  steers  have  each  spring  sold  higher  than 
the  figures  quoted.  Also  there  have  been  lots  that  fell  below  the 
figures  shown.  In  addition,  there  have  been  individual  days,  or  even 
weeks,  when  cattle  were  either  up  or  down  unduly.  The  effort  of 
the  Department  has  been  to  avoid  these  extremes  and  strike  a  fair 
average. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  one  can  never  know  the  grade 
of  an  animal  simply  by  ;iscertaining  its  weight ;  yet  there  is  a  generally 
maintained  relationship  between  grades  and  weights.  "Stocker" 
cattle,  as  they  are  defined  at  the  St.  Boniface  stock  yards,  are  animals 
not  yet  ready  to  be  put  up  for  a  period  of  finishing.  Thus  a  steer  of 
ordinary  or  thin  flesh,  24  months  old,  and  not  likely  to  be  finished  for 
beef  for  the  next  twelve  months,  would  still  be  spoken  of  by  the  cattle 
dealer  as  a  "stocker"  steer.  This  might  include  animals  up  to  800  or 
850  pounds  in  weight.  The  class  generally  referred  to  as  "feeders" 
will  usually  be  above  this  weight,  though  the  two  classes  merge  one 
into  the  other,  and  good,  well  grown  stocker  cattle  and  "long  feeders" 
would  be  very  close  to  the  sanje  type. 


Stockers . 


Good  feeding 
steers  


$2.90-4.00 


$3.90-4.60 


Common  to  me- 
dium butcher 
steers 


Fair  to  good  but- 
cher steers. 

Best  butcher 
steers 


Sept.  1910  I  Sept.  1911 

Price  per  'Price  per 
Cwt.  Cwt. 


3.05-3.45 


3.60-4.05 


April  1911 

Price  per 
Cwt. 


$4.00-4  50 
$475-5.25 
$5.50-6.05 


3.75-4.25 


4.50-4.75 


April    1912 

Price  per 
Cwt. 


5.00-6.15 
6.30-6.65 


S.'pt.  1912 

Price  per 
Cwt. 


4.50-5.00  5.75-6.00 


April  1913 

Price  per 
Cwt. 


5.25-5.75 


6.00-6.50 


Sept.  1913 

Price  per 
Cwt. 


Sept.  1914 

Price  jxT 
Cwt. 


5.00-5.50 


5.75-6.75 


April  1914 

Price  per 
Cwt. 


5.75-6.15 


6.35-6.65 


f.  .■)0-7.25  6.65-7.65 


5.50-6.00 


April  1915 

Price  per 
Cwt 


7.00-7.50 
7.50-8.25 


Spt.  1915  I  i-ept.  1916 

Price  per  Price  per 

Cwt.         Cwt. 


5.90-6.25 


5.50-6.15 


6.00-6.40 


April  1916 

Price  per 
Cwt. 


7.50-7.90 
8.00-8.50 


Study  of  the  table  goes  to  show  that  at  the  date  of  writing  price,- 
of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  on  the  St.  Boniface  market,  though  a  trifle 
higher,  are  pretty  well  in  line  with  the  prices  for  the  same  classes  of 
cattle  during  the  corresponding  month  of  the  past  two  years. 

The  stocker  and  feeder  steers  at  present  going  through  the  St 
Boniface  yards  are  nearly  all  being  shipped  into  the  United  States 
there  being  practically  no  enquiry  whatever  from  any  point  in  thi 
prairie  provinces.  Some  very  fine  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  that  wouli' 
be  admirably  suited  for  feeding  at  home,  are  being  shipped  out  of  thi 
country  just  now  to  be  fattened  by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
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